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ADDRESS 


BEFORE THE 
MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
OCTOBER 5, 1836. 
By Albert H. Nelson of Concord. 


The science of Agriculture has been so learned- 
ly and laboriously investigated of late years, that 
much novelty on the subject cannot be expected. 
Few new ideas can be gleaned up on any subject 
which has occupied so much of the public atten- 
tion as has this. I shall not therefore attempt to 


amuse you in that way, I feel wholly incompetent, I} 
know that it would be presumptuous in me toattempt | 


to give anything like a practical treatise, or to sug- 
gest any new agricultural improvement, or any 
new implement, or any new kind of manure, or 
any important variation in the present improved 
method of ploughing, sowing, and cropping. 1 
feel gratified, and as 1 am interested in the success 
and prosperity of this Society, proud, that such a 
course has been rendered less essential by the 
learned and elaborate discourses heretofore pro- 
nounced in this place, on similar occasions, by 
practical farmers, who have united profound re- 
search with actual experiment. As my object is 
not, therefore, to give a practical treatise, so neith- 
er dol intend to start unfounded theories: but ] 
wish, by stating the result of theory and practice 
combined, to draw attention to the advantages of 
scientific farming; or in a word, to what has been 
opprobiously and sneering called ‘ Book Farm- 
ing.” 

Of course it is unnecessary for me to speak of 
Agriculture in a general point of view ; and much 
less of its dignity as an employment, there is none 
no doult on these matters. It possesses, bowev- 
er, a pectliar importance bere in New England. 

We generally divide labor into three parts: 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural, And 
we are, again and again, told that New England is 
only a manufacturing and commercial country. 
We feel proud of our success in these great branch- 
es: we foster and encourage them in every way. 
But at the same time, this is an agricultural coun- 
try, and must become much more so than it now 
is. The truth seems to be that these three great 
branches of human industry are all closely allied ; 
that they exist and must exist together. ‘The his- 
tory of England, of France, of Germany, of the 
whole world, proves that wherever commerce and 
manufactures are existent, agriculture is a science, 
and is prosperous just so far as they are prosper- 
ous, And in this land they have progressed hand 
in hand, and step by step. As the number and 
value of our ships have increased, as our manu- 
facturing establishments have sprung up, and 
flourished and strengthened, our farms and farwing 
has grown better and better and the amount of 
produce greater and greater. In appearance 


to be sure, they are widely different. The 
amount of exports and imports are yearly regis- 
tered and published. The manufacturing villages 
that are springing up on the banks of every river 
and brook in the land, and which are growing in 
such an unparelleled degree, are objects of interest 
to, and are known by every one. They meet our 
turn at every corner: their busy hum reaches every 
nook ; accounts of them fillevery newspaper. But 
the improvements in the appearance of the farms 
we see every day, strikes not the eye so readi- 
ly. We perceive not, quickly, the difference be- 
‘tween a crop of 30 and one of 60 bushels of corn to 
ithe acre: and such a fact makes a most insignifi- 
cant item in a newspaper. There is no popular 
excitement about raising 500 rather than 100 bush- 
els of potatoes to the acre: or 35 rather than 5 of 
rye. We hear no extravagant predictions of fu- 
ture wealth becaus: our swine and our beeves 
are a third heavier, and twice as good as formerly? 
or because our cows give twice as much milk, or 
because we cut twice as much hay, or make twice 
as much manure as we once did. We hear and 
see but little of these things : and yet these results 
which have been attained are as important, and as 
astonishing, as the oft tcld wonders of labor-saving 
| machinery. 

Notwithstanding the drains of a constant emi- 
gration, our wealth and population are increasing 
in an unprecedented manner. Land consequently 
has risen in value, because, as population increases, 
the products raised for its support must also in- 
crease. ‘To make this land, with its raised value, 
profitable, to pay its greater worth, the articles 
which it prodnees must either be of greater value, 
or quantity, or better still, in both these requisites, 
Our land, then, must be better cultivated, and for 
the reason already assigned ;— that those living on 
it must be fed. We have not arrived at the limit 
of production: we know not yet the immense 
productiveness of a single properly cultivated 
acre, As then our land can produce more, and 
ought to produce more, it must and will produce 
more, We cannot fix the limits of improvement 
in agriculture, until we can fix the limits of man- 
ufacturing power, in New England, and as this is 
inexhaustible, there is reason to believe that this 
very New England is destined to become one 
of the greatest farming countries in the world, if 
not the greatest. And onr farmers should be aware 
of this fact: they or their descendants — the day 
is not far distant —must take the lead of the 
world in this matter: and knowing more, must 
produce more than any others. Much has al- 
ready been done. The face of things has been 
changed. The day of little things, of poor farms, 
and poorer farming, has gone by. Great improve- 
ments have been slowly made: they are slowly 
making. But something more remains to do, and 
something more can be done. Improvements are 
not atan end. The Farmer’s course is “ still on- 
ward :” is “stilltodo better.” And the only ques- 
tion is, how? In what manner, can we avail our- 








selves of those advantages which may accrue to 


us, and certainly will to our posterity. 1] answer, 
by a closer study of nature, and natural philoso- 
phy; by astudy of scientific principles: by an 
acquaintance with the scientific experiments that 
have been made. 

There is an unwarrantable prejudice existnnt 
in the minds of most farmers agains: what (h-+y call 
“ Book farming.” When mentioned, a smile is 
excited; when one is bold enough to avow his 
determination to farm in that way, he is greeted 
with an open laugh. “ Experience — experience 
— you must learn by experience, it is said. ‘That 
alone is worth anything: that alone will prevent 
you from failing, or will ensure you success. 
Your farm must be your book—and your 


| ploughs your hoes, and your teams, the letters by 


which you read out your lesson.’”’ Now certain- 
ly experience is not to be despised: it cannot be 
too highly praised. But it is put in opposition 
to scientific husbandry by those who argue in this 
way: and let us examine what this bugbear may 
be. We say that a man is a book farmer, when 
he takes books written on the subject of agricul- 
ture, and farms according to the principles, and 
performs the experiments, therein contained, 
Book farming, then, is another term for the sei- 
ence of farming: it is an exact description of the 
art, written down in letters. It is the collected 
wisdom ofthe bestecultivators of the earth: it is 
the noted result of experiment: the detail of theo- 
ry confirmed. Ina word, itis a history of the 
developement of the principles of farming, from 
the first imperfect effort of ignorant and isolated. 
means up to the present time. Now farming is a 
science as much as is geometry: and it isa knowl- 
edge of its principles which makes aman a good 
farmer. A knowledge of these principles ean on- 
ly be obtained by experietice, but this experience 
may be taught in books, and is so taught. So 
that, after all, we find that a scientific, or book 
farmer does practice on experience: save that he 
takes the experience of the whole world, through 
all time, instead of taking that of his immediate 
neighbor; and instead, untaught and ignorant, of 
his own, 

We may learn the principles of farming, then, 
by study, and why in the name of common sense 
may we not study books? Why should we be 
obliged to grope along, to stumble on in the thick 
darkness which our ancestors have exerted them- 
selves successfully to dissipate, when we tnay walk 
firmly and surely, would we but open our eyes, 
To illustrate my meaning, A young man comes 
into possession of a farm composed entirely of light 
sandy soil. His ;.redecessors have year by year 
raised, by dint of much labor, a small crop of burnt 
up hay, a small crop of potatoes, and smaller crop 
of stinted corn. Now shall he toil on all bis cays, 
ploughing, sowing and cropping the same fields, in 
the same way, and with the same results, as did 
his ancestors? Or would it not be far better for 
him to farm a little by book ? To study the ars 


ture of calcareous and silicious soils, to learn the 





different effects 


and qualities of manures, to 
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eel the turnip oni c Caen r culture, and a ro- | | ¢ seal by experience alone. 


tation of crops ; and thus, by the aid of a little | 


science, double his produc e and the value of his) aid of science to detect them. 
Shali he continue to cul- | things easily discovered ; certain axioms that ev-| would arise from the study of agriculture as a sci- 


land at the same time ? 


tivate certain articles without any regard to their | ery one knows, 


adaptation to his soil, or shall he study the na 
ture of the soil somewhat? Can there be a doubt 
as to what should be done ? Our farmers work 
with their eyes wide open, I allow. They adopt 
improvements as fast as they are made in their 
neighborhood so that they can see them: but they 
adopt only when they ean see them. New modes 
of cultivation, and new articles of culture, are in 
this way gradually introduced, But they. are in- 
troduced too slowly. ‘The work does not go on 
fast enough. They do not keep up with the im- 
provements of the age. There is much hesitation 
and doubt, after the time for hesitation and doubt 
has passed. The good old way, with all its im- 
perfections, is adhered to in preference to a newer 
and better, merely because the one is old, and the 
other new. Our farmers have a thorough con- 
tempt for new things, and especially if promul- 
gated by a book farmer, and in this way lose great 
advantages. Illustratious of this fact are abund- 
ant. How much writing, and argument, and per- 
suasion, it has cost to obtain for the cultivation of 
the mulberry, and the making of silk, their present, 
partial, and limited confidence. How slowly has 
the cultivation of Ruta Baga been progressing : 
und how much more slowly the raising of Lucerne. 
llow hard it is for people to give up keeping a 
little mountain of soil around each hill of corn: 
how hard to use the roller and cultivator: how 
hard to give up cross ploughing! or to illustrate 
this same feeling in a different way, it was forty 
years after Spinach was introduced into the gar- 
dens of the opulent, before it could be bought iu 
Boston market: and I doubt not but that there are 
those present who now hear its name for the first 
time. The Rhubarb was twenty years in coming 
into favor: the Tomato, the best of all summer 
vegetables, nearly as long: and the Salsify is now 
hardly a regular marketable vegetable. While 
the Sea Kale of Great Britain has not been able 
to tempt a single cultivator, Head Lettuce as well 
known as it is, is seldom raised inthe country, and 
the cauliflower more seldom still. “ But the dis- 
grace of being slow to receive valuable novelties, 
is not confined to our farmers and gardeners alone. 
The Medical Faculty of Paris, proscribed as poi- 
souous the potato, one hundred years after that 
plant had raised millions of vigorous troops who 
under Marlborough had again and agaiu_ beaten 
the finest armies of France. 

I know that prejudices may arise: that many 
false speculations will be indulged, and false the- 
ories promulgated. But these are evils which are 
incident to a free examination of this or any sub- 
ject. Certainly this can be no reason for our re- 
jecting the aid of science altogether, or for aban- 
doning all inquiry. We are not to take everything 
we may find in a book which pretends to treat of 


any matter scientifically, as entirely true. We 
must investigate and we must study. Practical 


skill alone may be sufficient for the ordinary bu- 
siness of the farmer: but it is not sufficient to en- 
able him to avail himself of all the advantages 
which his situation may present, ‘l’o enable him 


to rise above every obstacle which chance may 
throw in his way, and to prepare him for untried 
difficulties, experience and speculation must be 
Every important fact cannot be dis- 


considered. 





| 
Many important 
facts lie hidden and concealed, and require the 
There are certain | 


The light of science is not wanted | 
to tell us of common things: that our land must 
be kept rich, and free from noxious weeds, and 
that men do not gather grapes from thorns or figs 
from thistles. But the different qualities of soils 
— the different qualities of manures, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different crops, and dif- 
ferent modes of cultivations, these cannot be per- 
fectly understood, save by the light of science: 
save by study; and by acquaiuting ourselves with 
all the improvements that are made, and making. 

‘lo say that our farmers are opposed tofa regular 
study of tne science of agriculture, because they 
dislike mental jabor, would be libellous. Their 
whole course of life disproves such an assertion. 
Everything but this they study, and with their 
whole soul and strength. This subject alone, 
anomalous as it may seem, they do not study: 
they are content to trudge on in the timeworn foot- 
steps of their ancestors in comparative ignorance of 
the very matter which most concernsthem. One 
would think that a man who earns his bread by 
tilling the soil, would wish to know something of 
that soil. Dependent on the produce of the earth 
one would think that he would wish to know 
how to get the most of it, and would institute ex- 
periments to that end, One would think that in 
these days when the farmer asking the 
use and nature and philosophy of everything 
above, and on, and below the earth, he would 
sometimes ask the nature and use and philosophy 
of the earth itself. But is this the case to any 
considerable degree 2? Put this man into any other 
business, and he will immediately seize his books, 
and try to make himself acquainted with all that 
has been written on that subject. Attention has 
been excited as to this matter, [know. Improve- 
ments have been made, and are making. The 
study has been commenced, as is evidenced by the 
institutions like this, the anniversary of which we 
are now celebrating, and by the improved appear- 
ance of our farms. But the objection is, that the 
study is not general; that improvements do not go 
on fast enough. How few farmers there are that 
actually study the nature of soils and manures, 
and crops? How few make any improvements 
save those they see instituted by their nearest cir- 
cle of neighbors? All such they are willing to 
make. Now I ask, and the question contains the 
gist of the whole matter, why a man may not as 
well learn from the results of his neighbors’ ex- 
periments and science when stated ina book, as 
when seen on a farm? Extend this same princi- 
ple. Great men, practical men, in every part of 
the world, and for many years, have investigat- 
ed the subject of agriculture, and have written on 
it: their plans and experiments, as well success- 
ful as otherwise, have been noted: experiments 
have been properly instituted. Now if a farmer 
may learn from a book written by his neighbor, 
may he not much more learn from this collected 
wisdom of the whole world ? Do not men learn in 
this way ? Is it not a fact, and may we not point to 
shining examples from the members of this socie- 
ty, that those who have studied books, and become 
book farmers, are the best farmers, and have the 
best and most productive farms? Being willing 
to learn from those men, as we all are, and thus 


Is 





from books second hand, and why are we no, 


willing to go ourselves to the fountain 
i thus become pioneers in the cause ? 
I have assumed that great advantage and profit 


head, and 


ence, and I think no one can doubt it who beholds 
what has been done, and what is now doing in 
this matter, and if he brings in review but a few 
of those improvements that have sprung from such 
a study. 

Amongst the most important of these, the intro- 
duction of green crops instead of fallows, may be 
reckoned the most splendid. Fallow crops were 
useful: they did much towards renovating land 
which had been worn out by too long tillage: 
they materially assisted in increasing the amount 
of produce, But green crops are still better : they 
increase the productiveness of the land in a great- 
er degree, and they never let the land lie at rest, 
but are constantly producing. There is no mis- 
take about the matter: the land not only never lies 
at rest, but constantly grows richer. Besides, it is 
not only land already productive that is thus en- 
riched, but sandy plains, literally sandy plains, 
have been converted into highly productive arable 
land by the aid of a preper succession of green 
crops. In this way these plains have been made 
to produce luxuriant crops of wheat, rye, and bar- 
ley: while in light loamy soils the crops of corn 
have been more than trebled. A vast supply of 
the most valuable manure is likewise produced, as 
well as increased quantities of green fodder for the 
feeding of cattle and sheep. It has been truly 
said, that the introduction of this system has done 
for agriculture, what has been done for manufac- 
tures by the steam engine and spinning frail. 

The old system of cropping, however, is still 
retained, notwithstanding the immense advantages 
of this new method. We go on working very 
hard, and cultivating a great deal of land, to pro- 
vide fodder for our stock during a long and drea- 
ry winter. The old way is to raise clover, herds 
grass, and red top: these three, the greatest of 
which is clover. As a general rule in this part of 
the country, Our farmers are satisfied ifthey can 
raise, on an average, two tons of hay to the acre. 
Sometimes we get more, but very frequently less. 
Now this is far from being the full amount a prop- 
erly cultivated acre is capable of producing, even of 
hay; and if planted with some kinds of vegetables, 
hardly an iota of what may be obtained. Fifty 
tons of Ruta Baga have frequently been raised 
froma single acre. Considering this an extra 
crop, and t.king 25 tons us a medium result, we 
have about 800 bushels of food from an acre which 
would not have produced more than three tons 
of clover hay at the very best. Cattle of all kinds 
like this food in winter: it is very nutritious: it 
is green, succuient, and supplies the want of green 
grass and green herbage. It is heavy, distends 
the stomach, keeps the stock in good health, and 
saves a great amount of hay. Yet with all these 
advantages attending its culture, how few persons 
enter upon it with any spirit, or with a system 
based upon calculation! The Cabbage, likewise, 
although not so nutritious as the Ruta Baga, is 
eaten with great avidity by cattle and yieldsa 
great amount. According to the Editor of the 
Baltimore Farmer and Gardener, 10,000 heads 
will stand upon a single acre, yielding in weight 
40 tons. There is a chance of obtaining this 
amount of excellent fodder from one acre, and yet 
who ever tries forthis chance ? A man who, in the 
country should put in cultivation with cabbages 
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for the sake of fodder, but two acres would stanc 


a fair chance of being placed under guardianship | 


by his old fashioned neighbors. And again the 
cultivation of the common flat turnip has been but 
little attended to by us, though extensively cult - 
vated in Europe. Every one sows a little patch : 
a corner of the garden; or apiece in the cornfield : 
or the cowyard. 


this vegetable: all know how beneficial it is to 
milch cows and all kinds of stock. By accurate 
chemical analysis, 15 tons of turnips which any 
body can raise on an acre, contain more nutritious 
matter than three tons of clover, or five of meadow 
hay. Besides, it is not unfrequent to get 25 or 30 


tons from a single acre: that is to say, more than) 


6 tons of clover, or 10 tons of meadow hay. This 
has been done many times and of course can be 
done again. Moreover, the turnip culture enrich- 
es the soil: it is the main spoke in the green crop 
system, and does more than anything else to ren- 
der light loamy soils highly productive: and as I 
have before stated, by the assistance of marl or 


lime, has reclaimed and made productive, sandy | 
’ ’ 0 
Now these are facts, undeniable facts: the | 


plains. 
results of experiment, of scientific farming in many 
and various regions. 
we have not learned from all these things ? 
is that we have not done likewise ? 


Why 


Of stock husbandry, which bas been much im- 


proved of late years, | have only time to say that | 


the English nation is far ahead of ours iu this mat- 
ter: and that we may know how much we have 
to do and what we can «lo, from the fact that, in 


England, since 1763, the stock of cattle has just) 


doubled in size, good order, and value. 

Of Furrow drainage, another most important im- 
provement in farming, which has been made in 
England, but which has not yet reached this 


country, I can only now say that it has not been | 


made very Jately, and has spread with such unex- 


ampled rapidity on account of its usefulness, that | 


in asingle district in England in which many 


millions of drain tiles are manufactured yearly — | 


the supply is not equal to the demand. And al- 
though it is attended with some considerable ex- 
pense, tenants are by it enabled to meet that ex- 
pense, and to pay a rent considerably increased. 


“ But, says an English publication, of all the 
recent improvements in agriculture the introduc- 
tion and general use of bone manute is the most 
important. It is further stated that its influence 
has been all but. miraculous, Crops have been in- 
creased four and five fold, by a single thorough 
dressing, the permanent effects of which have 
greatly increased all succeeding crops. It is found 
that no other manure is so useful, or so perma- 
nent in its effects. And this is not theory; it is 
the testimony of distinguished men, of practical 
farmers, who have specially investigated the mat- 
ter, and whoare well and practically acquainted 
with all the circumstances. So great is the con- 
fidence in this manure in England, or rather so 
great and miraculous are its effects, for there is no 
doubt on the matter, it has been so much_ investi- 
gated, that not only have bone mills been erected 
for the purposes of better preparation, but ship 
loads of bones have been imported into England 
from other countries, And it isa singular cir- 
cumstance that the bones of those who fell on the 
field of Waterloo, have been ca.ried to England 
and used as a manure inthe production of the ne- 


No man ever thinks of putting | 
in an acre or two, although all know the profit of | 


And [I ask why is it that) 


| cessaries of life: thus becoming more useful after 
than they were, in their death. 

I have thus, gentlemen, stated some reasons why 
youshould prosecute agriculture as a science, and 
/ have thus briefly noticed some of the modern im- 
provements in that science, in order to induce in 
| your minds the question “ Why may we not ac- 
complish, what others have accomplished ?” And 
I ask the question —why may you not? Who 
shall say that an American, cannot do as much as 
an Engtish farmer?) Who butthe American him- 
'self when he says that he cares not for the science 
‘or the study of Agriculture, and that he spurns 
such learned words? He who adheres to old cus- 
toms while every body about him is adopting new- 
er and better, will fall far behind the age. And 
that farmer who continues to farm as did his an- 
cestors, Who entertains a sovereign contempt for 
scientific cultivation, will find himself every day 
growing poorer and poorer, because his more en- 
lightened neighbors are every day grewing richer 
and richer. I know that to treat farming as a sei- 
‘ence, to adopt the late improvements, or at least 


money. Butthe investment is sure; the returns 
must be enormous for the amount expended: and 
they will themselves furnish the means of further 
improvement. There are multitudes of examples 
of what may be done in this way. 
| Norfolk, England, furnishes the most illustrious in- 
‘stance. Some forty years ago he inhabited a vast 
landed estate, the increase of which was then, 
$8000 per annum. Being an active and _ intelli- 
gent man, he introduced the Tulliem system, which 
consists in a frequent rotation of crops, and in 
/ sowing indrills, and in his life time, by the plough 
'and a proper succession of plants alone, he increas- 
ed the income of his estate to $200,000; or in 


other words he increased its value 24 times. Of 


him it was said, that “he disdained to hide his 
head beneath a coronet.” Something like this 
}every man may do. If we have not thousands to 
double every few years, we have hundreds or tens; 
‘and the smaller the sum, the more the need of this 
result. ‘The means are in every man’s hands, 
There is no necromancy in the case ; no peculiar 
iskill is needed. Diligently use the faculties God 
has given us, aud the advantages which our insti- 
| tutions secure, and the whole is accomplished. 
We in New England have already done much. 
Our hills are rough and rocky and_ sterile; our 
winters are long and teipestuous ; our climate is 
inclement and unfavorable; Lut our arms have 
been nervous and our hearts strong, and the rough 
| sterile fields have beeome gardens. The lines 
fell in rough spots to our fathers, but they have 
been made very pleasanthomes. The founders of 
New England had difficulties to contend against, 
but they have been overcome. | Just two hundred 
years ago, in 1636, a gentleman writing to Eng- 
land of the soil of this country says, “after five or 
six years it grews barren beyond belief; and 
whereas after, the land in England proves fertile 
for grass, this yields none at all, but like the land 
about Dunstable puts on the face of winter in the 
time of summer.” * * For the present we 
make a shift to live— but hereafter, when our 
numbers do increase, and the fertility of the soil 
doth decrease, if Ged discovers not means to en- 
rich the land, what shall become of us | will not 
determine — but it is probable we must either dis- 
band ourselves, like beasts straitened in their pas- 
ture, and so be liable to destruction from the na- 





many of them, calls for a considerable outlay of 


Mr Coke of 





| 








tives (I mean the Pequods,) or else continuing to- 
gether be made the subject of some fearful fam- 
ine and the misery that accompanieth it.” How 
great the change! Two hundred years ago, the 
10,000 inhabitants of New England feared a fam- 
ine! Now more than two and a half millions are 
supported in the same country, and the energies of 
the land are not developed to the hundredth part! 
We apprehend no famine now: we fear not the 
sterility of the soil ; we war not with the Pequods: 
our midnight slumbers are not disturbed by the 
howlings of ravenous wild beasts. Peace, prosper 
ity, and plenty is in our land, ‘The little handful 
has grown to a mighty host. Our efforts have 
been prospered, and the earth bas smiled. And 
now instead of fears for the issue, and prayers for 
succor, we confidently anticipate the time when 
in agricalture, as in everything else, we shall stand 
preeminent before the whole world, Truly may 
we say there las been a change!!! And shall it 
stop? Or shall it goon? Shall we rest satisfied 
with what has been done, now that our energies 
are just beginning to be developed, and now that 
we have inducements greater than ever to press 
onward? By you, Gentlemen, and such as you, 
is the question to be solved. By directing to the 
science the same mental power, that you devote 
to anything else, and the same unwearied dé,j- 


gence, everything desirable will be attained. T rue, 
we havt not the great staples, the sunny clime 1, the 
fertile soil of the south: but we have not s) AVErY ws 
True, we have not the luxuriant prairies an d migh- 


ty rivers of the West; but we have what is want. 
ing in those places, the good old fashioned New 
England habits of economy and industry. We 
have not the blessings of many other lands: but 
at the same time we have not the curses that are 
entailed upon them. We have everything that is 
needed to induce our surpassing all other lands in 
this sci ‘nce; and it rests with you, Gentlemen, and 
your fellow workers in this cause to say whether 
or not these results shall be attained, 

Norr.— The facts stated in the foregoing dis- 
course, | have obtained from different sources, 
troubling myself only about the accuracy of what 
I have stated. In one or two instances I have not 
only borrowed facts, but expressions. 

It has been with great pleasure that I have 
learned several instances of the successful use of 
bone manure by gentlemen living within this Coun- 
ty. The statement of English Farmers have been 
abundantly confirmed, its effects having been all 
but miraculous, 





RvuLes TO BE OBSERVED IN THE MANAGEMENT 
or Live Srock—rTHE MANNER OF NURSING 
CaLvEs. a 


T’o my Son.— Although it is believed the sug- 
gestions contained in my letter are worthy of your 
attention, consideration and practical regard, yet I 
have little expectation that they will be responded 
to either by yourself or your fellow-citizens, in 
the manner which would be most pleasing to me 
It is hard to persuade farmers to alter the course 
of their proceedings, ‘Ihe American farmers 
have it in their power to improve their course of 
husbandry surprisingly, by introducing the best 
breeds of European stock, I have not the least 
doubt. Could you obtain for use in your neigh- 
borhood a fine bullock of the improved Durham 
Short Horned breed, although it were but half 
blooded, it would be a valuable :equisition to the 
hushandry of that place. 
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THE FARMERS’ FESTI:* AL, 

The following are a few of the sentiments of- 
fered at the table at the reeent Exhibition of the 
Agricultural Society. Many of the volunteers 
were peculiarly pertinent and happy, but not hav- 
ing been furnished with copies, an attempt to re- 
peat thein from the recollection might do injus- 
tice to their wit and technicaiity,—as well as to 
the zest and hilarity which they gave to the feast. 

Agricultural Societies.— They harmonize the 
conflicting spirit of all other societies, and present 
a field where all may labor with increasing devo- 
tion to the public good. 

Agriculture and Horticulture.— Vhe first substi- 
tute to our progenitors for the loss of paradise, and 
the best solace to their posterity for the evils they 
entailed. 

Internal Improvement.— May it be as conspicu- 
ous in the fruits and flocks which cover our fields, 
asin the Railways avd Canals which intersect 
them. 

Yankee Enterprise.— Inspired with zeal and 
guided by discretion, may conduct to right ends 
by just means, 

All real Working Men, whether they work 
with the head, or the hand — May they not suffer 
the fruits of their labors to become the “ spoil” 
of those who work cnly with the flatlering tongue, 


The President observed, that the Society had, 
from its earliest institution, been greatly indebted 
to the countenance and encouragement given to it 
by the officers of the Massachusetts Society forthe 
promotion of Agriculture, and that our pens, on 
this occasion, exhibited rich proof of the liberality 
of that Society in the introduction into the County, 
at great cost, of a most valuable animal particular- 
ly adapted to the improvement of the Dairy Stock 
of our farms, the use of which, for one year had 
been most generously given to the Society of this 
County, He had addressed to the Trustees an 
acknowledgement the of sense which he enter- 
tained of this benefaction, and also forwarded to 
the venerable President an expression of the grat- 
ification which the members of this Society would 
derive from the opportunity of manifesting to him 
and his essociates, on this occasion, the respect 
and gratitude in which their contributions of per- 
sonal attention, and the useful application of the 
funds and means of their institution, to the ad- 
vancement of the Agricultural interest, were here 
regarded. He regretted that engagements in the 
city had prevented the expected attendance of 
some, and doubtless the inclemency of the weath- 
er that cf others, but he had the pleasure of sub- 
mitting to the company a letter from the Hon. 
John C. Gray one of the Board, in recognition of 
the Festival, to which wasappended the following 
sentiment: 

The Stream Enaine.— It has labored, for years, 
in the service of our Commerbe and Manufactures 
— May it soon be as actively and generally en- 
gaged in transporting the products of our Agri- 
culture. 

The President then announced, from the Trus- 
tees of this Society, the following: 

“The Massachusetts Agricultural Society — 
The Head which animates the Heart, and invigo- 
rates the extremities of the Commonwealth ”— 
which was received with enthusiam. 

The City of Boston, and its western suburbs ;— 
Indissolubly connected by a chain of interest, and 
bars of iron, their union will afford a safe deposit 
for the surplus revenue of the Farmer. 


To this sentiment the Attorney ,General, Col. 
Austin, being present asa guest, made an eloquent 
and most appropriate acknowledgement ina brief 
speech, and concluded with a complimentary toast 
to the annual exhibition of the intelligent men of 
the County of Worcester. 

The President alluded to the presence, as a 
guest, of his Excellency, the Governor of New 
Hampshire, and announced the following senti- 
ment. 

Our Neighbor Farmers of New Hampshire.— 
As granite is the best enduring foundatfon to edi- 
fices of strength and elegance, so are a hardy in- 
dustry, frugal habits, intelligence and moral worth 
the sure basis of the prosperity of an independent 
yeomanry. 

Gov. Hill responded in some brief, pertinent, 
and highly acceptable remarks, and proposed the 
following sentiment: 

The State of Massaehusetts.— First in Literary 
Cultivation —first in Agricultural and Manufac- 
turing Enterprise — the County of Worcester is 
truly the Heart of the Commonwealth. 

The State of Connecticut— where “steady hab- 
its” have secured the steady progress of intelli- 
gence and prosperity. 

‘To this toast, Gen. Isham, State Attorney of 
Connecticut, made a happy response, in which he 
alluded to his nativity within the State, and the 
pleasure he derived, in this unexpected and whol- 
ly accidental manner, of meeting a reprentation of 
its intelligent citizens on a most interesting occa- 
sion, He said he was born on the soil of the old 


Colony, and made allusion to his profession, as | 


often excluding those who were engaged in it, 
from the gratification of their taste, in agricultura! 
pursuits. 

On Gen. Ishman’s resuming his seat, the com- 
pany were reminded by the Chair, that between 
the old Colony and the profession of the law there 
seemed to be some close affinities; that our own 
Chief Justice and one of the Associate Justices, as 
well as the gentleman from Connecticut, and a late 
distinguished Senator and lawyer from Maine were 
living proofs of the productiveness of that section 
of our Commonwealth. The following toast was 
then announced from the Chair : 

The sandy soil of the old Colony, which if it 
yields well nothing else, bears richly, the fruit of 
geod men, as well for exportation, as domestic 
use, 

The President informed the company that he 
had received an invitation, addressed to him, in 
his official relation to the Society, to attend the 
Cattle Show of the Middlesex Agricultural Socje- 
ty, at Concord, this day, which, from- his duties 
and engagements here, he was constrained respect- 
fully to decline. In acknowledging the honor 
done this Society, by the recollection and atten- 
tion manifested towards its presiding officer — he 
had ventured to promise a favorable reception here 
of a sentiment which he had communicated, and 
which he would take the liberty to repeat : 

The Farmers of Middlesex, who cultivate with 
the Ploughshare the soil which their Fathers de- 
fended with the Sword — May they now reap a 
full measure of profit, from fields, which once 
yielded a rich harvest of glory. 

The Orator of the day — He has offered golden 
fruit from the tree of knowledge, of which he is 
well known as a successful cultivator. 

Mr Carter replied to the compliment conveyed 





in this sentiment, in a felicitous manner, and of- 


rn nn 





his remarks, we regret not to have been furnished. 

The following volunteer was sent to the Chair: 

The Farmers of Worcester County — By their 
I:xhibition of Stock this morning, they have shown 
that they are not easy to be driven off their ground 
— and some one audibly added,— and by their 
Ploughing Match, in the deluge of rain, that they 
| were not afraid of being drowned upon it. 

The Native Stock of the County of Worcester— 
the Governor of New York, the Governor of New 
Hampshire, and the two Ex-Governors of Massa- 
chusetts. Although hitched to different teams and 
hauling in different directions, yet each works 
well in his own way. 

Many appropriate and happy toasts were offer- 
ed, with which we have not been furnished, par- 
ticularly by the Hon. Oliver Fiske and Wm. 8, 
Hastings, Mr Bangs, late Secretary of the Comm- 
monwealth, Mr Boylston, Mr Salisbury, Col. Lin- 
,coln and others. Notwithstanding the disappoint 
_ment oceasioned by the uncommon severity of the 

weather, the Festival went off with spirit, and we 
| believe to the general satisfaction.— Worcester Pal- 
ladium. 








RAISING PEAS. 

Mr Hormes: Having proved sucessful in rais- 
ing Peas the season past, [ have concluded to give 
a statement of my mode. I ploughed, harrowed, 
and prepared my land as early in the spring as it 
was dry enough to render it suitable to work on, 
it being rather a sandy loam. I thensowed a half 
bushel of marrow fat peas, so called in drills, two 
feet asunder on about half an acre of ground, the 
land not made very rich with manure, but it was 
a perfect thistle bed. After the peas had come to 
the proper size I hoed the ground over, and this- 
tles come up once only between the rows or drills, 
On another piece I sowed a half peck of very 
early small podded peas in the same manner. 
The last named ones were fit for the market the last 
days of June as unfavorable as the season was. 
The others followed the fore part of July. From 
the two pieces [ carried to market and sold forty- 
seven dollars and twenty-seven cents worth, be- 
sides what we eat in the family and some we ac- 
commodated the neighbors with — after which ] 
mowed and thrashed one bushel and a half of dry 
ones. It may not be amiss to mention that the 
thistles which grew among my large ones served 
to prevent the necessity of sticking them. They 
were thus kept up, which perhaps is the only ben- 
efit which ever resulted to farmers from thistles, 
In this case in picking my peas, and not having 
my hards annoyed by the thistles, was a little 
trouble, though not much. If any of my brother 
farmers shouid profit by this I shall be pleased. 

EviesaLet Foxrsom. 

Mammoth, Oct. 12, 1836. 





Apvantages or Rartitroaps.— During the last 
war, a Company of volunteers left Baltimore for 
the Capitol — and by forced marches reached 
Bladensburg in two days and a half! A few days 
since, a volunteer Company left Baltimore in the 
morning in the rail road cars, arrived at Wash- 
ington, and spent a greater portion of the day in 
that city, and returned home at an early hour in 
the evening. This circumstance shows the im- 
mense advantage which would result from the use 
of rail roads, in the event of a war with a foreign 
power, 





fered a sentiment, with a copy of which, as of 
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ON THE USE OF LIME AS MANURE. 
BY M. PUVIS. 


(Continued )} 


TABLE OF PRODUCT OF THE DOMAIN OF LA BA- 
RONNE. 
RYE. WHEAT. 
YEARS. Seed. Product. Seed. Product. 
1822 110 505 22 180 
1823 110 643 22 138 
1824 110 662 24 149 
1825 102 398 32 252 
1826 110 612 32 187 
1827 107 546 34 204 
1828 98 696 38 343 
1829 84 608 40 268 
1830 1» 91 389 59 374 
1831 92 411 40 295 
1832 70 512 80 649 
1833 75 511 51 471 


The application of 3000 hectolitres [8,400 bush- 
els} of lime, of the value of 6000 franes [$1116] 
upon 32 hectares [90 acres] of ground, made suc- 
cessively during nine years, has then more than 
doubled the crops of winter grain, the seed being 
deducted. ‘The other crops of the farms have re- 
ceived a proportional increase ; and the revenue 
of the proprietor, in doubling, has annually in- 
creased two-thirds more than the amount of the 
sum expended in the purchase of lime, Still, 
there is not yet half the arable land timed, since 
of 66 hectares, only 32 have received this improve- 
ment, 

The product of 1834 are still greater than those 
of 1833. Butthese are sufficient to prove the 
importance and utility of applying lime to suitable 
soils. 

Many other examples sustain these results ; and 
from them all it appears, that the wheat seedings 
are increased from double to triple — that the rye 
lands, from bringing four to five [to one of seed] 
in rye, are able to bring six to eight in wheat — 
and that other products are increased in propor- 


tion. The melioration then is, relatively much 


greater upon bad ground than upon good, since it) 


is two-thirds and more on the wheat land, and on 
the rye lands the crop is increased in value three 


fold. 
FLEMISH LIMING, 


13. The use of calcareous manures in the de- 
partment of the North as in Belgium, appears to 
be as old as good farming. Itis now much less 
frequent in Belgium. The ancient and repeated 
limings have, as it seems, furnished to great part 
of the soil allthat is neeessary for it, for the pres- 
ent. But the department ofthe North still receives 
lime, marl, or ashes, everywhere or nearly so, 
where lime is not a component ingredient of the 
soil. They distinguish in this country two kinds 
of liming. The first {chautage foncier] consists in 
giving to the soil, every 10 or 12 years before seed 
time, four cubic metres, or 40 hectolitres of lime 
tothe hectare. They often mix with the slaked 
lime, ashes of bituminous coal, or of peat, which 
enter into the mixture in the proportion of from a 
third to a half, and take tho place of an equal 
quantity of lime. ‘The other mode of liming 
[chaulage d’assolment,| is giving in compost, and 
at every renewal of the rotation, or upon the crop 
of spring grain. It is also in regular use in this 
country, still more than in Belgium, upon the 
meadows or cold pasture lands, which do not re- 


} 





ceive the waters of irrigation. It warms the ground 
and increases and improves its products. The 
older the compost is, the greater its effeet, which 
lasts from 15 to 20 years, at the end of which 
time the dressing is renewed, 

14. The limings of Normandy, the most an- 


cient of France, are kept up in the neighborhood | 


of Bayeux, while elsewhere they are forbidden in 
the leases: however, now they go over all the 


nures which the English farmer gives to his [lim- 
ed] soils, has guarded against exhaustion ; and 
then, in very moist ground, they have doubtless, 
by the very heavy liming, made the soil healthy, 
{and its nature seems modified for along time to 
come ; and such kinds, and where humus abounds, 
will take up a heavy dose of lime, and, as it seems 
always without inconvenient consequences ; there 
‘is then formed there the humate of lime in the 


surface which has need of them; but in place of greatest proportion, and we shall see that this com- 


being applied immediately to the soil, as in the 
ancient method, the lime is almost always put in 
compost. 

LIMING OF LA SARTHE. 


15. Of the modes of using lime, that of La Sar- 
the seems preferable, It is at once economical 
and productive, and secures the soil from all ex- 
haustion. 


10 hectolitres to the hectare, in compost made in 
udvance, with seven or eight parts of mould, or of 
good earth, to one ofiime. They use this compost 
on the land for the autumn sowing, and placed al- 
ternately with rows of farmyard manure. ‘This 
method, of which the success is greater from day 
to day, is exteuding on the great body of flat argilo- 
silicious lands, which border the Loire; and_ it 
would seem that this method ought to be adopted 
everywhere, or open soils that permit surplus wa- 
ter to drain off easily — On very moist soils the 
dose of lime ought periaps to be increased. 

We would desire much to inculeate with force 
the suitableness, and eminent advantages, of using 
at the same time lime and [alimentary] manure, 
fere they do better still, in using at the same time 
a compost of lime with earth and dung. In addi- 
tion, during the half century that the Manceaux 
have been liming, the productiveness of the soil 
has not ceased to increase. 

16. The countries of which we have spoken, 
are those of France, in which liming is most gen- 
eral. However, more than half the departments, 
I think, have commenced the use, and in a sixth, 
or nearly, it seems to be established. Doubtless, 
the first trials do not succeed everywhere. There 
is required a rare combination of conditions for 
new experiments, even when they have succeed- 
ed, to induce their imitation by the great mass. 
Still, successful results are multiplied, and become 
the centres of impulse, from which meliorations 
extend. 


ENGLISH LIMING. 


17. The English limings seem to be established 
upon quite another principle from that of France. 
They are given with such prodigality, that the me- 
lioration upon the limed soil has no need to be re- 
newed afterwards. Whilst in France we are con- 


tent to give from a thousandth to a hundredth of 


lime to the tillable soil, from 10 to 100 hectolitres 
to the hectare, they give in England from one to 
10 six hundredths, or from 100 to 600 hectolitres 
the hectare. 
our country might make us regard the English 
method as an unnecessary waste. It seems that 
they sacrifice a capital five, six, ten times greater, 
without obtaining from it a result much superior; 
and that without lavishing [alimentary] manures 
also afterwards, the future value of the soil would 
be endangered in the hands of a greedy cultivator. 

We will not urge the condemnation of a prac- 
tice which seems to have resulted in few incon- 
veniences. The abundance of alimentary ma- 


It is given every three years, at each | 
renewal of the rotation, in the average quantity of 


- | 


The full suceess of the method of 


{a . . . . . 
bination is a great means of productiveness in the 


soil. 

[In this passage the author distinctly affirms the 
truth of the chemical combination in the soil of 
| calcareous and vegetable (or other putrescent) ~ 
| or the power of calcareous earth to fix and retain 
‘enriching matter — which is maintained in the 
| Essay on Calcareous manures, (pp. 30, 21,) to be 

the most important action of calcareous matter as 

|an ingredient of soil.— Still M. Puvis seems to 
| attach much less importance to this than to other 
agencies of lime, which are considered in the Es- 
say of little value in comparisun.— 'T'R.]} 


| 
} 
| 
| 


SURFACE LIMING, 

18. In Germany, where liming and marling, like 
most other agricultural improvements, have re- 
cently made great advances, besides the ordinary 
modes of application, lime is used as a surface 
dressing. ‘They sprinkle over the rye, in the spring, 
a compost containing 8 to 10 hectolitres of lime to 
the hectare, fitteen days after having sown clover. 
Also on the clover of the preceding year, they 
apply lime in powder, which has been slaked in 
\the water of a dunghill, the dose being less by one- 
| half; the effect upon the clover and the following 
| crop of wheat is very advantageous, 

In Flanders, where they use lime mixed with 
ashes, it is especially applied to meadows, natu- 
ral or artificial, and the application is then made 
on the surface. 


BURNING LIME, 





19. The burning of lime is performed with 
| wood, with pit coal, or with peat; in temporary 
kilus, or furnaces, in permanent, or in perpetual 
| kilns. Itis burned in many places most econom- 
ically with coal, but it is not so good a manure as 
| the lime burned with wood, because, as it seems, 
| of the potash contained in the latter case, There 
| are but few places in which peat is used for this 
| purpose ; however in Prussia, they succeed with 
three-fourths peat and one-fourth wood. It is 
| doubtless, a very economical process, and the So- 
| ciete d’ Encouragement has given in its transactions 
| plans of peat kilns; but I know not whether the 
operators who received prizes for their use have 
continued the practice. 

Temporary kilns admit of the burning of a great 
quantity of lime ; but the permanent kilns burn it 
with most economy of fuel, In the first, 5 quin- 
tals of wood burn 4 quintals, or 1 ton, or 2 1-4 
hectolitres of lime —and in the others, the same 
quantity of wood will suffice for 6 quintals or 3 
1-2 hectolitres. But in the permanent kilns suck 
is the expense of construction and repairs, that 
they cannot be justified except when kept in fre- 
quent use. Coal burns from three to four times 
its bulk of lime — the shape of the kiln, the kind 
of limestone, and that of the coal, making the dif. 
ference. Hydraulic lime is calcined more easily 
than the common. Egg-shaped kilns for cual seem 
to be preferable to the conical, which are more 
generally met with. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV. 16, 1836. 











Mr Nerson’s Appress. — We give in this day's 
New England Farmer, an excellent Address, delivered 
before the Middlesex Agricultural Society, by ALBERT 
H. Newson, Esq. Much as has been before written and 
said on the advantages, which practical Agriculture 
derives from Science and Book Knowledge, we have 
seen nothing which more clearly, forcibly, and demon- 
stratively inculcates the importance of the union of 
these two principal sources of medern improvements in 
husbandry. It appears that the society before whom 
this jndicious and highly useful discourse was pro- 
nounced, fully appreciates its value, as they have ordered 
a thousand extra copies of the New England Farmer to 
be printed for the purpose of more widely disseminat 
ing Mr Nelson's Address. We are much gratified by 
this measure, and know of no proceeding by which the 
whole community of cultivators, and of course every 
individual, composing a part of the great family of man, 
would be more benefitted than giving extensive diffusion 
to such valuable productions. 


Screnriric Lecrures. — Boston at the present time, 
abounds with literary and scientific societies, who assem- 
ble, mostly on evenings, ladies as well as gentlemen, to 
listen to lectures, scientific and literary. 
health and multifarious avocations, have prevented our 
availing ourselves to the extent which we could have 
wished, of these faciltties for acquiring information. — 
We have only been able to attend the present season 
the delivery of an Address spoken before the Boston 
Lyceum, by the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, and one 
of a course of lectures on Geology, by Dr C. T. Jack- 


son. These were to us, sources of delight as well as 
profit. Mr Everett, after a pleasing, instructive and 


eloquent exordium on the pleasures and advantages 
resulting from the institution of associations similar to 
that which he was addressing, descanted with perspica- 
ity and clearness on the principles of /egitimate, rational 
freedom, as secured by national, civil, municipal, and 
constitutional law. He spoke of the defects appurte- 
nant to the old confed-ration of the States; told how 
they were remedied by the Federal Constitution, and of 
the happy effects consequent on the adoption of the 
latter ; his address was interspersed with anecdotes of 
the heroes and instrumental under 
Providence in effecting the American Revolution ; and 
the worthies, who immediately succeeding the revolu- 
tionary patriots, adopted their counsels and measures. 
The Orator spoke about an hour and a half without 
notes, without hesitation, and with perfect connexion in 
every part of his discourse. 

We have heard but one of Dr Jackson’s course of 
Lectures on Geology, which was delivered on the even- 
ing of the 11th; his apparatus, drawings, collection of 
were fine and ample, and nothing 


sages who were 


specimens, &c. 
was wanting to illustrate the comparatively new but 
exceedingly useful and interesting science which formed 
the subject of his observations. The strata, positions, 
and component parts of the rocks which compose the 
more solid portions of the globe were pointed out in a 
lucid and masterly manner, as well as the multifarious 
combinations, uses, &c. of the different minerals em- 
ployed in the arts and ministering to the real or antici- 
pated wants of mankind. Dr Jackson made it evident 
that Iron was not only the great indespensable to useful 
arts and civilization, but without its employment as a 
magnet America could not have been discovered, and 


Want of) 


| of preserving fruit. 


| product into the flour in the same manner that ‘short- 











withorst its py sie our forests could not have been | 
subdued, and the inhabitants of the Western Conti- | 
nent, of European descent could not have had existence. | 


(Por the New England Farmer.) 

Mr. Eprror,—I found, recently, upon the blank pa- 
ges of an old treatise on gardening, the following method | 
If itis either new or forgotten, and | 
deserving a place in your Journal, will you insert it.—E. | 

METHOD OF PRESERVING 

Pitch upon the best and most perfect of the fruit you | 
would preserve, whieh is not in the Jeast bruised, or the | 
skin any where scratched and broken, whilst still hang- | 
ing on the tree. Do not touch nor gather it with your 
hands, but tie a strong thread about the stalk, and hold- 
cut the stalk above with a 
The fruit being thus detached from | 


FRUIT. 


ing it firmly in the hand, 
pair of scissors, 
the tree without touching the branches or any thing | 
else, close the cut end with Spanish wax, to prevent | 
the air acting upon it. Then ro!l up a sheet of paper 
in the form of a cone, with a little opening at the top. 
Through this aperture pass the thread, tied to the stalk | 
of the fruit, so that it may be suspended in the cone ; 
then close this aperture with soft green wax — fold in 
the apeiture at the bottom, close ond secure it in like | 
manner, so that the air may be effectually excluded. | 
The little cone inclosing the fruit, may then be hung | 
up by the thread upon a nail in a dry temperate place, | 

whether hot or cold, so that it may not touch any thing, | 
and by these means, fruit may be preserved two or 
three 


| 
years. Apples, Pears, Plums, Cheriies, and all | 
| 


such like, may be thus preserved. 








} 
Corn. — Farmers, hereabouts, have generally harves- 


ted their corn, and we are sorry to say that their antici- 
pations of aslim crop have been fully realized. We 
understand that many in the hill towns have not even 
a remnant of a crop, while others whose farms are fa- | 
vorably situated to escape frosts, have gathered but lit- | 
tle more than half their usual quantity. In the Con- | 
necticut valley, corn will not average more than half a 
crop, and that of a poor quality, not much of it fit for | 
seed. Broom-corn is equally poor— but housewives 
can, if necessary, resort to palm leaf or birch brush to | 
keep their floors clean, while our farmers with good 
crops of hay, oats, and miscellaneons fodder on hand, 


| 
| 
| 


will contrive to winter their stook without difficulty — 
but then the hasty pudding — what shall we find for a 
substitute ? — Greenfield Gazette. 


Potaro Breav — The best of bread may be made 
by mixing one tlird potato with two thirds flour. Our 
fair readers, at least those of the ‘ working mens’ sort, 
will understand us when we advise them to select the 
dry or mealy varieties of potato. Boil them or steam 
them, leaving them as dry as practicable ; peel them ; 
rub them through a coarse wire sieve, ani work this 


ening * 

The best of all pence are the pennies we save. And 
this little contrivance brings flour down to the old price. 
Brattleboro Democrat 


is usually mixed in, 


Tue Great Bear. — We are informed that Captain 
John Noyes, of Greenwood, recently shot in that town 
a bear, the hind quarters ef which weighed when dres- 
sed, 401 pounds — whole weight 475. He sold one half 
of it for nine cents per pound, which was carried to 
Boston, and there disposed of at a handsome profit. — 
L.arge numbers of these animals have been killed this 
fall in the back towns in this county. — Oxford Demo- 


this interesting occasion. 


trations, 


_line of steamboats to Montreal is suspended. 





crat. 





Sacem Lyceum. — On Friday evening last, the lec- 
ture introductory to the course for the season, before 
the Salem lyceum, says the Register of that place, was 


| delivered at the Tabernacle by Hon. DanteL Wesster. 


The spacious church was crowded to overflowing on 
Over thirteen hundred tickets 
had been sold for the course, and besides the holders of 
these, several hundred strangers and others were admit- 
ted. Mr W. occupied the breathless attention of this 
vast assemblage for an hour and a half,in a discourse on 
the progress and consequences of popular knowledge. 
It was profound, clear, philosophical — there was no 
effort at display, but the lecture abounded throughout 
in plain, practical, and conclusive arguments and illus- 
to show that the condition of the world is 


| rendered better and happier by the improvements made 


and inventions of science and 
art, and the universal diffusion of knowledge. 


through the discoveries 
No one 


| who heard this masterly discussion of some or the most 


important topics in the science of Political Economy, 


‘could fail to receive new light, and the most useful 
| instruction. 


After the lecture, a great number of the 


, citizens had the pleasure of an introduction to Mr W. 
/at the Mansion House. 


Such is the scarcity of coal at Quebec, that the daily 
The cold 
is so excessive that the ice made on the canal at Mon- 
treal, Oct. 28, and large quantities of potatoes have 


been frozen. 


Luther E. Stevens, of Claremont, owns a cow which 
weighs 1890 pounds! Isaac Hubbard of the same 
place has a steer, not quite five years old, which weighs 
9300 ! ! 


The Baltimore weekly report of this market, states 
that the imports of foreign wheat into that e ity during 
the present month have been 43,408 bushels, and that 
the whole import since the first of the year has been 
163,508 bushels. 


A wuote Hoc. — The Providence Courier states 
that a farmer from Killingly, Ct. brought to that market 
a few days since, a hog fifteen months old, that weighed 
five hundred and sixty pounds, which he sold to a citi- 
zen of that place, for thirteen cents a pound. For this 
fine porker, our friend from Killingly reeeived the 
handsome sum of $72 80 


7A very respectable woman, about twentyfive years 
of age with a young child three or four years old, is de- 
tained in Ellsworth, Maine, by sickness. She came 
there insane, and gives no account of her place of resi- 
dence or hername. The Selectmen have made the best 
provision for her in their power, and hope this notice 
may meet the eyes of her friends. 


“1 call that mind free which 
protects itself against the usurpations of society, which 
does not cower to human opinions, which feels itself 
accountable toa higher law than fashion, which res- 
pects itsclf too much to be the slave of the many or 
the few.”’ 


Dr Channing says — 


The Star Gazers are reminded that the earth will pass 
that part of her orbit in which she encountered the fall- 
ing Stars at several periods, about this time. 


Mr Cochran, the inventor of the non recoiling rifle 
gun, has sold the patent right for this country, for the 
sumof 300,000 dollars. 


Why are love affairs in a cointry village, like a pair 
Ans. Because they “ get wind.”’ 


of bellows ? 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospary. Noy. 14, 1030. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

4 market 2070 Beef Cattle 325 Stores, 5500 Suesp) 
and 15) Swine. About 450 Beef Cattle, 750 Sheep and 
all the Swine were reported latt week. 

Irices—Beef Cattle — About last week’s prices were 
obtained. We notice to conform, viz: a few extra, at | 
$6 25; firstquality 550 a $6; 2d quality $475 a 5 25; | 
3d quality at 325 a 4 50. 

Barrelling Cattle— Dull as last week's prices, viz: | 
Mess $5 ; No. 1,424 25; No2, 350a3 58; No. 3, 250. 

Stores —- Yearlings at $5 a6; two year old $9 a 15: 
three year old $14 a 23. 

‘Sheep. — Dull. Many lots were soldfor less than they 
cost in the country, We quote lots at $175, $2, 2 23, 
250 and 275. Some fine Wethers 2 50 2 75, and $3, 

Swine — Lots to peddle were taken at6 1-2 and 7 1-2 
at retail 7 1-248 for Sows and 8 1-249 fer Barrows 











WANTED. 

To hire within five miles of the city of Boston, a good Farm, 
on a lease of five or ten years, contaizing trom thirty to one 
hundred acres. Any person having such a place to let may 
hear of a tenant by addressing a Jeter to Isaac Wentworth, 
Dorchester, describing its situation and terms. Nov, 16. 





CHEAP FOOD FOR CATTLE. 
Linseed Oil Cakes ground, ready for use, for sale at the 

mill in Medford, or by Geo. LL. Stearns & Co,, No. 10 Gran- 

ite wharf, episom Nov. 16. 





FRENCH SUGAR BEET, 


We have just received a fresh lot of French Sugar Beet o 
this year’s growth. Tne cultivation of the Beet for te man- 
ufacture of sugar, is exciting the attention of farmers gene- 
rally throughout the country, and bids fair to be one of the 
most important branches of domestic industry. Saady soi's 
formed by allavions and deposits of rivers are very favorable 
to the growth of beets ; but the best soils for the purpose are 
those taat have the greatest depth of vegetable mould. The 
produce from an acre is very great. Two and a half pounds 
is requisite to seed aun acre. ‘he seed may be sown broad- 
cast, or in drills. We confidently recommend the article here 
offered. It is pure aud of the right kind, selected wih great 
care from imported roots. For sale at the New England Seed 
Store, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nov. 9, 








TO LET 


A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied by Mr Noah 
Johnson, containing about 220 acres of land, in a high state 
of cultivation ; the buildings are commodious and in good re- 
pair. It has the advantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road, and the Middlesex Canal rauning through it, and is 
bounded on Mystic River, whieh afford great facilities tor 
transporting manure, &c. Possession given immediately. 

Also, A Tan Yard, in Charlestown, near Mystic River, 
and occupied by the subscriber, containing 1000 vats, with all 
the necessary buildings and machinery for carrying on the 
tanning business exteusively. Connected with the yard is a 
water power st flicieut for grinding 2000 eords bark per year. 
milling hides, smoothing leather, pumping, &ce. Also, a large 
and very convenient wharf for landing bark and wood. Pos- 
session given immediately. For further particulars inquire of 
GILBERT TUFTS, or JOSEPH F. TU®TS, at the Yard. 

Oct. 12. 4t, 





WANTED. 

A smal] Farm, twenty to forty miles from Boston, with 
good House and Barn. Possession to be had in March next, 
Any person having one for sale is requested to describe land 
and buildings, staling terms of payment &c. Address (post 
paid) 1. D. 3. at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 

Oct. 5, 4t 





NEW WORK ON SILK, 
Just published and received “ The Silk Raisers Manual, or 
the Art of Rearing and Feeding Silk Worms, and the Culti- 
vation of the Mulberry Tree. Translated from the French.” 


Price 50 cts. For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Street 
Oct. 26. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





SUPERIOR POTATOES, 


For sale on board the schooier Splendid, at the T wharf, 
100 barrels of very superior Nova Scotia Potatoes, at $2 25 





Nov, 2. 


per barrel, 














Adam Brooks’s, South Scituate, Mass., orto J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, 
has for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chrysalis and 

















TREATISE ON CATTLE, PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
Just published and received a Treatise on Cattle, their ean 
Breeds, Management and Diseases By W. Youatt, Esq. 
Published under the direction of the Society for the Diffusion CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY 
| of Useful Knowledge, Price $3. For sale by -—- 
Oct. 12. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. FROM | TO 
APPLES, new barrel | 225! 400 
Beans, white, . biel} 175) 22% 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, BEEF. ness. new, . barre) | 12 50 | 14 00 
Farmer’s Library ia 3 volumes, consisting of the American No. 4. . . . a 10 50 | 11 00 
Gardener, by Thos. G. Fessenden, the American Orchardist, prime, : . - 800) 900 
by Wiliam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos. 3. Beeswax, (Americen) . pound <6 29 
Fessenden. ‘These are bound to match, at $3 forthe set, or Cu EES, new milk, . . : . ose S| 2 
will be sold separately for 81 each volume. FEATHERS, northern, geese, . = an 
Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manure, 1,00. : southern, geese, ° i 4) 60 
Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition, a work of PLAX, American, . . : . pee 
great value, price 1,25, Fis, Cod, ee quintal! 3 25) 3:36 
The American Farrier, pice 75 cts. FLour, Genesee, _. cash . | barrel | 1075) 11 00 
Mrs Child’s Frugal Housewife, 50 ets. Baltimore, Howard street, ne 10 25 | 10 50 
Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 42 cts. Baltimore, wharf, " 10 00, 10 2% 
Cobb’s Silk Manual, 50 cts, Alexandria, ‘ “4 10 00 10 25 
Comstock’s do. 50 ets. Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel} 112) 117 
Forsyth on Frat Trees. southern flat yellow Bs 105° 110 
M’Mahou’s American Gardener. white, eh ! 0 | 108 
Loudon’s Complete Works. Rye, northern, re 115) 120 
And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects eon- Barley, _—.. . re aa 
nected with Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Eccnomy. Vats, northern, . (prime) i 60 66 
Juae 2. Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 25 00 | 28 50 
pe or | best English, new “« 122 50 | 26 50 
yaa j hard pressed, . ‘ ‘ “ 20 00 21:06 
RAW SILK AND SILK COCOONS. Honey, . ‘ . gallon 45 | 50 
The Atlantic Silk Company at Nantucket will pay cash | Hors, Ist quality new ay pound 10 12 
and the highest prices for any quantity of American Reeled | 2d quality : : - J 10 
Silk. The price wiil be regulated according to the quality Larp, Boston, Ist sort, . . . 16 i8 
and the manner in which itis reeled. ‘This Company will southern, Istsort, . . 7 16) 18 
also contract to pay cash and the highest price for any quan- | Leatuen, Philadelphia city tannage, a = 30 
tity of Silk Cocoons raised the present year. Believing that P do country ao 24 2h 
it would be decidedly for the interest of cultivators that the Ba'timore city é do. ~ 25 | 28 
price of cocoons shou'd be regulated by the quantity and _ do. . dry hide ps 19 22 
quality of the silk which ean be reeled from them, they pro- New York red, light, 2 o4 21 
pose to receive and reel them, and allow the highest price for Boston do. slaughter, ; 19 2 
the silk which they will afford, in preference to purchasing do. fight, : Jj. al 
them by the bushel ; as by the mode proposed, the cultivator Lime, hest sort, , ° . cask ! 15) 12% 
will realize all which they can possibly be made to produce. Mack SAEs, No. I, new, Saat barre! 4 00 10 50 
Where this course is objected to they will purchase them as | PLASTER Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. | cask - 75, 300 
they ave usually sold, by the bushel ; in which case the price | ORK. Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel 28 (0 30.00 
will vary according to the qualitv, age, mode of suatieer, clear from other States ° — 26 50) 27 00 
dampness, &c. ‘ ; bone, middlings, scarce, . as 
It is the intention of this Company at all times to offer | SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, . . bushel 300) 312 
every encouragement to silk cultivators by paying cash and Red Top, , , = 75 100 
liberal prices for Raw Silk and Silk Cocoons in any quantities, Hemp, ° . . . @ 10) 3 00 
to be delivered at Nantucket, or at the Seed Store connected Red Clover, northera pound 13) 14 
with the New England Farmer, No, 52 North Market street, | _ _ Southern Clover, . s 10 II 
Boston. Communications on the subject may be addressed | 51K Cocoons, (American) — . - [bushel] 300) 450 
to WM. H. GARDNER, SAtAOw WE, se 6 gt | » 
President Atlantic Silk Company. Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 70 | 75 
Nantucket, (Mass.) Sept. 7, 1836. . i American, full blood, washed, 60) 70 
do. 3Aths do. “ 60! 65 
do. 1-2 do. “ 50} 58 
COCOONS WANTED. do. 1-4 and common oe 45 55 
Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay $4 per bushel for -Pulled's — “~ 60 65 
eocvons (of the first qualtty) raised the present year— the £ . { he + he -—~ ‘ 55 | 60 
cocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the chrysalis killed, =o od en ‘oui ‘ wr 45 | 4 
either by steaming or by camphorated spirits; they must be $= 3d _ ‘ : ‘a 30 | +4 
dried immediately after, in the sun, until they are perfectly Zam : ’ * 
dry and will rattle by shaking, and carefully packed in dry Seutheennalied wael iscnneseiie Bem 
loxes; not pressed but shaken down — to be delivered at | ~ hon t it 8 ) T 
ss per ». 


“PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES. 








also well fitted for heating the water to reel the cocoons, and | Hams, northern, ° ° pound; 14{] 18 
useful for many other purpo’es—itis so cheap it is within southern, and western, = | Bt 
the power of almost any one to obtain. Pork, whole hogs, , ; s | es 12 
lustructions for spinning silk from the cocoons into warp | PouLTRy, chickens per pair, . a 75} 100 
and filling, sewing silk, and knitting silk —and dressing of | Burrer,({tub) . ‘ ° “ 25} 320 
the same — and receipts for coloring, are given by Adain lump ; r “ 30 33 
Brooks on reasonable terms. Communications (post paid) | Eaes, ° ° . dozen| 28} 30 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, | Porators, new, . » | bushel 50| 1 00 

Mass. Aug. 10. | CIDER, F . | barrel | 
=== — — ——_] 


SEEDS FROM HOLLAND. 


We have jist opened a complete assortment of Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Turnip, Radish, Sweet Marjorum Seeds, &c., 
-eceived direct from Holland, from the most celebrated Seed 
Establishment in Rotterdam, and warranted, fiesh and pure, 
o! growth of 1836. 

We are now ready to execute orders for seed, of every 
variety. Orders from the south and west will meet with 
prompt and particular attention. We can with safety war- 
rant that we have the largest and best assortment of Seeds 
to be found in New England. Excepting the kinds above 
named, everv seed has been raised expressly for the Estab- 
lishment, or under our immediate supervision. 

Catalognes will be furnished gratis on application. 

Also received, 2,000 Ibs. White Dutch Honeysukle Clover, 
fresh and clear, for sale atthe New Eugland Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street, Boston, by 

Sept. 28. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Apply at this office. 





ISABELLA GRAPES. 


uautity of extra large size Isabella Grapes. 
Oct. 5. 


Wanted, a 





PLUM TREES, GRAPE VINES, &c. 


500 Plum Trees of the most approved kinds, and extra size. 

200 Quince Trees, of good size. 

1000 Isabella Grapes. 

100 Catawba and Pond’s Seedling, Bland’s and Perry, extra 

size. 

Black Hamburg, Sweet Water, Chasselas, &c. 

10,000 Giant Asparagus. 

“— oo Early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately intro- 

uced. 

And a good assortment of Gooseberries and Roses of dif- 
ferent kinds. Orders left at this office, or with the subscriber 
at Cambridgeport, will be attended to promptly. 

Oct. 5. 2m SA MUEL POND. 


———— 


Sls 3, 


A pet OW ven, 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


NOVEMBER 16, '!83°. 





WitSGeLOAN vo 


THE MOTHER’S CALL. 
Comp, sweet ones, come to the fields with me, 
I hear the hum of the honey bee, 
I hear the call of the grey cuckoo, 
I hear the note of the shrill curlew; 
I hear the ery of the hunting hawk, 
The sound of the dove in our ‘custom’d walk, 
The song of the lark, the tongue of the rill 
The shepherd’s shout on the pasture hill. 


My sweet ones, all come forth and play, 

The air is balm, and I smell new hay ; 

Come, breathe of the flowers, and see how neat 
The milkmaid trips on her scented feet ; 
Young folks come forth all joy and run 
Abroad as bright as beams of the sun; 

Old men step out with a sadder grace, 

And matrons come with a gtaver pace. 


The sinoke streams up, and the air is rife 
With joy, and all is light and life ; 

From east to west there’s not a stain 

In all the sky, and the birds are fain, 

And the beasts are glad, while man in song 
Breaks out, for rain has lorded long, 

And earth has drunk more than her need 
‘To fill her flowers and nurse her seed. 


Now, now ye come, my little ones all, 

As the young doves come at their mother’s call ; 
One run to yon tal: foxglove, and see 

At his breakfast of balin the golden bee ; 
Another go hunt from bud to bloom 

The worm that flies with a painted plume, 

Or see the doe solicitous lead 

Her twin fawns forth to the odorous mead, 

Or mark the nestlings newly flown, 

With their tender wings and their crests of down. 


But stay, my children. Ere ye run, 

Who made the sky and yon glorious sun ? 
Who framed the earth, and strewed it sweet 
With flowers, and set it ‘neath mankind’s feet ? 
’Twas one in heaven. Kneel down, and lay 
Your white foreheads to the grass, and pray ; 
And render nim praise, and seek to be 

Pure, good, and modest — then come with me. 





WRONG ESTIMATE OF THE PROFESSIONS.— We 
think there is one radical error in American soci- 
ety, viz: a universal disposition to underrate the 
mechanical professions, when contrasted with 
what are termed the “ learned professions,” and 
with almost all the other avocations, 

Dovs the rich and respectable mechanic — the 
artisan — the architect — he who rears our public 
and private edi®ces — the builders of our ships, 
and the constructors of our canals and railways 
never permit a course of conduct i himself which 
goes directly to take away from the respectability 
of the profession by which he has gained all he 
possesses! When he comes to decide upon the 
path his sons shall pursue —is it not often the 
case that an Overweening disposition is displayed 
to make them lawyers, doctors, merchants,— any 
thing but to bring them up at the respectable call- 
ing of their parent. 

And let us ask, is not the same true of every 
elass in the community ? 

The sons of American citizens must be educated 
for gentlemen. They must not learn a trade, or 
an art upon which they can always depend for a 
respectable living. ‘This would be to lower rather 
than to raise them in the seale of public opinion— 


land henee it is that thousands and thousands of 


” 


boys are crowded into the professions ” and “ be- 


/ hind counters "—to become, in the erd, genteel 
| paupers, living upon the products of other men’s 


| labors, rather than relying upon their own hands 
| for an honest livelihood. 

| We repeat, itis the wrong estimate of the com- 
‘parative respectability of the different pursuits, 
{that causes so dangerous an error. We _ weuld 
{not stifle genius nor deride learning —nor do we 
\entertain the least disrespect to any profession — 
'but we would have our sons taught to believe and 
| made to feel that it is far more honorable to learn 


'some hanrlicraft; by the practice of which they 
‘an live in independence and honor — than to be 
crowded into the always overflowing ranks of “pro- 
| fessions,” which will not yield their bread — and 
which but too often lead to the entire prostration 
| of the better feelings of the human heart — in low 
/cunning, duplicity and knavery. 
| Who are the props and pillars of our public ed- 
lifiee ? Who are the bone and muscle of society ? 
| We say, the mechanics and husbandmen of the 
|land. From the ranks of these two, have sprung 
| statesmen, philosophers, and sages, who have shed 
|imperishable lustre upon the age in which they 
|have lived. Ifthe amount of useful attainments 
could be correctly estimated — we entertain no 
| doubt, thatthe ranks of the intelligent mechanics 
and agriculturists, would carry off the palm by im- 
mense majorities. 
| ‘Then why should the almost universal effort to 
| disgrace these professions, by a simultaneous rush 
| into other ranks any longer prevail? Better — 
| infinitely better — would it be thatour hardy, ath- 
| letic youth should shoulder the axe and away be- 
yond the mountains — than by a false estimate of 
true respectability, they should be thrust into 
wrong channels, to disease society, and weaken 
the bonds ofthe body politic. There they might 
live in the true nobility of nature — cultivate their 
aown fields Jand slumber | eneath their own cottage ; 
nd perhaps become the founders of new commu- 
nities of moral, physical and intellectual giants, 
— Philadelphia Courier. 








Error.— Every body is liable to be imposed 
upon—any one may be deceived respecting 
transactions between man and man, and alimost any 
| one wiil take advantage of circumstances to serve 
a friend, though those circumstances operate to 
another’s disadvantage, It is a trait of the gentle- 
man to make the amend when he finds himself in 
the wrong, and a gentleman can only reciprocate 
in the feelings which prompt such a step. 





Narrow, Lirtie, Men are as great punishers 
of themselves as of those who unfortunately come 
in contact with them. No person can be small 
as the Yankees have it, without being himself 
sometimes sensible of ‘t, and longing to get out of 
the trammels of sordid meaness — but his case is 
like that of one in the nightmare. He is sensible 
of his situation, but unable to relieve himself of it. 


— Pearl. 





The new tunnel of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway is one mile and one-third iu length, 
cut out of the solid rock, at an expense of $750,000. 
The height of the arch is 21 feet the span 25 feet. 
A train occupies six minutes in passing through. 











NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 





Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
ern Avenue, and near the great Western Rail Road. 


This establishment, which now comprises 25 acres, includes 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Fiemish Pears, and 
of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
and the finest varieties known, 

75,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry Trees, 
can now be supplied, wholesale or retail. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautifui varieties, 

Address by mail, post paid, to Wittiam Kenrick, New- 
ton, Mass. Trees and plants when ordered, are carefully 
selected, and labelled, and faithfully packed, and duly tor- 
worded from Boston by land or sea. ‘Transportation gratis 
to the city, Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 

Sept. 21. 8m 





GREEN HOUSE GLASS 
Of everv size and thickness, for sale by 


LORING & KUPFER. No. 10 Merchants Row. 


Boston, Sept. 7. 2mis. 





FOR SALE. 

One or more pair of Geese, a wild Gander and the large 
black bill India goose — their progeny monstrous and beauti- 
ful withall — $10 the pair. One or more pair of Peafowls, 
three years oid nearly — price $8. Some fancy doves — 
Nuns $2.50, Tumblers 2,50, Ringdoves $3, &e. Apply at 
the New England Seed Store, Boston. 

Oct. 5. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





PEAR TREES, 

For sale at the garden of the subscriber, Dearborn street, 
North Salem, a valuable collection of Dwarf and Standard 
Pear Irees ; among them will be found some of the best old 
and new varieties, and all warra ited to be true to their names. 


. 28. ws ROBERT MANNING. 


2000 APPLE TREES, 
For sale by th: subseriber, at Fresh Pond, Cambridge ; 

consisting mostly of Baldwins and Russetts, some Greenings, 

Porter and River apples. They areas good a lot of apple 

trees as can be found in the vicinity of Boston, six years from 

the bud. The above wiil be sold cheap if applied for this 

autumn. JONAS WYETH. 
Cambridge, Nov. 2. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents, 
(3? No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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